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F Democracy—World Hope 


Mr. McKeon: During the past week we have heard the exciting news 
the end of the Berlin blockade. Pictures have appeared in the press 
which the road blocks were being removed from the road to Berlin; 
eds at the side of the road were being carefully cleaned away; and the 
omotive, which had spent the period of the blockade in Berlin, was 
ing oiled and repaired. 

Now again the discussion of the problem of Germany and of the 
uid is to be resumed. It is a problem which turns on the question of 
mocracy. Are the mental road blocks down also? Today, we propose 
discuss the problem of understanding differences about democracy. 
irth, are the mental blockades down? 


Mr. WirtH: The physical blockades, as you have described them, are 
‘tainly down. The crack in the door is open. Discussion can begin. 
It we must recognize that the discussion will take place against a back- 
ound of misunderstanding and suspicion. We still believe that there 
a fundamental difference between peace-loving and warlike peoples, 
erty-loving versus nonliberty-loving peoples, democratic versus auto- 
tic peoples. There are many people in America who think that 
nerica has a monopoly on democracy, and the reports which they get 
ym Russia confirm them in their conviction. At the same time the 
issians and their allies claim that they are the only peoples’ democ- 
ies. It is against such a background of misunderstanding and am- 
ruity that the coming discussions must take place. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, the crack in the door is open. But what is inside the 
use? I am still very anxious, I must confess, about the future of peace 
d justice in the world. There is a momentary agreement on a specific 
arrel, and that is to the good; but I have doubts about how far this 
ngs our interests and minds into agreement or friendship. 

Let us recall the phrase in UNESCO’s constitution: “Since war begins 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
ist be built.” Now, my anxiety is this: Have the minds of men been 
yught together on their basic differences—namely, the meaning of 


mocracy ? 
1 
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Mr. Wirtu: McKeon, you have just come back this week from Park 
where you attended a conference which was discussing this questio 
Would you tell us about that conference? : 


Mr. McKeon: That conference might be considered a confere 
which examined the question of whether the mental road blocks we 
down. It was a meeting of experts which was called by UNESCO—t 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
because, a year ago, UNESCO set up a program to examine the phil 
sophical analysis of ideological conflicts about democracy. In other wet 
it was an attempt to find out why the word “democracy” is ambiguo 
and why it is used in so many meanings. 


Mr. Wirtu: But did all these philosophers and scientists and scholat 
_ agree on anything? 
Mr. McKeon: They did agree on something, but I think that it woul 
be well first to consider what their problem was. Only eight days ag; 
our committee, seven men from seven different nations of the worl 
met; and we had before us a group of answers to a long questionnai 
This questionnaire—all about democracy—had been sent to schola 
experts, and men of affairs in the forty-six nations which are part 
UNESCO. In our meeting we took the eighty-five answers which 
had received—they ranged all the way from the extreme left to t 
extreme right—and on the basis of those we have made a report. T 
report, which I brought back with me, seems to me to be of sufficie 
importance to merit discussion at this crucial time in world histor) 


In fact, the title of this broadcast is borrowed from the report—“Dem 
racy—World Hope.”* 


to examine the answers prepared by eighty-five scholars and experts in the various memb 
states of UNESCO to a questionnaire concerning the uses and ambiguity of the ten 
“democracy.” The Committee consisted of Professor E. H. Carr (United Kingdom), cha‘ 
man; Professor Chaim Perelman (Belgium), vice-chairman; Professor Richard P. McKei 
(United States of America), rapporteur; Professor P. Ricoeur (France); Dr. Serg 
Buarque de Hollanda (Brazil); Professor Alf Ross (Denmark); and Dr. Giuseppi Mastrar 
gelo (Italy). The Committee examined the responses to the questionnaire and prepared 
report concerning the tendencies which they represented and the uses to which they mig 
be put by UNESCO. In addition to this statement based on the documents submitted to t 
Committee for examination, the Committee also issued a declaration expressing the ea 
victions which its members share concerning the significance of the present idcologig 
conflict and the means to be employed to prevent its translation to an opposition whi 
would require violent resolution. (The questionnaire, both documents, the Declaration ) 
the Committee of Experts and the report on the responses to the questionnaires, are includ} 
in this pamphlet, pp. 12-31.) 


1 From May 3 to May 7, 1949, a Committee of Experts met at UNESCO House in at 
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Ar. Finer: Could I ask a question? Of the seven people who got to- 
her in your committee, were any from the countries beyond the so- 
ed “iron curtain”? 

Ar. McKeon: None of the committee of experts came from beyond 
iron curtain, but many of the answers to the questionnaire contained 
opinion of the people beyond the iron curtain. 


AR. Finer: Anything from the Soviet? 


ir. McKeon: Not from the Soviet Union, but from Poland, Czecho- 
vakia, and Hungary. 


Mr. WirtH: So, you really have a world survey of what intelligent 
ple think about democracy ? 


Mir. McKeon: It is a world survey, and it covers all ranges and degrees 
deople. 


Mir. Finer: It is what academic people think about democracy. 


Ar. McKeon: It is rather more than academic people, since in many 
ions of the world the academic people have managed to get into the 
ernment. 


Ar. Finer: Yes. 
Ar. McKeon: And some of them answered as government officials. 


Ar. Wirtu: I would be very much interested to know whether there 
s anything at all upon which they agreed. 


Ar. McKeon: One very striking point, I think, underlies all the agree- 
nts; and it is a point which impressed me a great deal. In fact, the 
ire committee was impressed by it. Not one of the eighty-five answers 
his questionnaire professed to be anti-democratic! Thus, for the first 
e in history, we have arrived at a position in which every outstanding 
e says that democracy is the highest form of political and social 
anization. 


Ax. Fiver: That is really remarkable, considering that in the inter- 
- years we heard the phrases screamed out: “We spit on liberty.” 
at is Hitler’s. “Democracy is a decadent and putrid corpse that should 
e been swept away with the nineteenth century.” That is Mussolini’s. 


fx. McKeon: Yes, the transition is a very important one; and I think 
it indicates a broad agreement, at least in what people say, and that 
gnificant because it indicates the common ideals (the ideal at least) 
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that the people participate in their own government and that the inter 
of the people determine what is good in government. 


Mr. Wirtu: But does this result not possibly mean also that the w 
“democracy” has become respectable and hallowed by having been est 
lished through World War II? Or does it mean anything more 


that people are against sin? 


Mr. McKeon: I think that it means a lot more. Some of it is very hai 
to define. It means an agreement about liberty, equality; it means 
attempt to get the people to participate in the government, to have 
facilities to develop their own faculties, and, finally, to benefit by the 
vances of civilization. 

But more striking than any of these (and they may seem genet 
points) is the fact that all the answers insisted upon the equality 
men—no discrimination against races, groups, or sects. 


Mr. Wirtu: That certainly represents a contrast to Hitler’s doctriil 


Mr. McKeon: Yes; it represents a contrast to a great deal in the tw 
ties. And equally striking is the revulsion against the doctrine that 
state is superior to the individual, which is again a revulsion against t 
nineteenth century. 


Mr. Finer: My only question there would be: In what forms is 
individual guaranteed against submersion in the state? 


Mr. McKeon: The answers differed a good deal on that point. Bi 
before we go into any question of the differences of answers, it is welll 
bear in mind the frequency with which the Soviet Union and the alll 
of the Soviet Union have insisted upon their right to the term “deme 
racy.” That was brought out in a number of statements which we 
made early in the war. For example, at Teheran in 1943, and again} 
Yalta in 1945, the three powers announced that they were meeting ws 
an intention to further the political and economic problems of liberati 
Europe in accordance with democratic principles. And that probal 
goes back to the earlier statement which Stalin made in his fame 
broadcast of July 3, 1941, in which he spoke of the war as being merg 
with the struggle of the peoples of Europe and America for independe 
and democratic liberties. . 


| 

Mr. Wirtu: But there is another statement of Stalin’s even bef 
1941—namely, his comparison in the speech on the draft of the Russi 
constitution, made in 1936, in which he said: “They talk of democra 
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what is democracy? Democracy in capitalist countries, where there 
antagonistic classes, is in the last analysis democracy for the strong, 
1ocracy for the propertied minority. In the USSR, on the contrary, 
yocracy is democracy for the working people, that is, democracy 
all.” 
hat surely means that we are using the same term but do not have 
same meaning attached to it. 


fr. Finer: The use of the word “democracy” since 1848 is a rather 
resting one. Marx started by using “democracy” as meaning the 
rship by the working class. Then, a couple of years later, he used it 
_stigma—“democracy” meant those who were against the working 
s—that is, the petty bourgeois—and against this idea of petty 
rgeois democracy he said “proletarian democracy.” Now, right down 
917 the Marxists went back to “democracy” without any qualification 
with approval, but their own branch they called “social democracy” 
proletarian democracy.” 

hen the Soviet rulers simply took command of the word “democ- 
”’ and coined it for their own system, denying it to be the Western 
+, which they called “capitalism” or “bourgeois democracy.” Nowa- 
s they call themselves and their satellites “peoples’ democracies,” 
reas we of the West deny the name of “democracy” to them alto- 
ier. And what is, in a way, amusing is that, even as between Stalin 
Tito, Stalin will not admit that Tito’s regime is a peoples’ democracy. 


ir. McKeon: But Tito calls it a democracy. 


fr. Wirtu: In the last few years we have had quite a number of 
ortant pronouncements, to which not only we but the Russians have 
cribed. For instance, we have had the Atlantic Charter idea, the 
r Freedoms; we have had the United Nations Charter, to which the 
sians have also affixed their signature; and we have had recently the 
rnational Bill of Human Rights. These statements do tend to specify 
e things which go into the content of democracy. 


x. Fiver: Yes, that is true, but I think that we should make some 
rvations on that. One is that in some international documents, like 
Bulgarian and Rumanian treaties the word “democracy” was used by 
| parties, and yet they still mean something very, very different by it. 


Rr. Wirtn: I noticed the other day, when Secretary of State Acheson 
talking about the Spanish question, that he laid down some of the 


Le 
oy 
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specifics which would be required before Spain could be admitted to t 
community of free nations. He said that it was difficult to see how tk 
could happen until Franco liberalizes his government and permits st 
basic liberties as the right of habeas corpus and trial by jury. It seems 
me that these are typical things which we Americans insist upon as 
content of democracy. 


Mr. Finer: And it is very interesting to notice that, in the clarifig 
tions of the idea of democracy from the advent of Hitler onward, 19 
onward—in all those controversies—some distillation of what is finak 
meant by democracy, in the Western sense, came out and is in fact e 
bodied in the directives for the creation of the German constitution a 
for the states of the occupied zone. I think that we should underline 
because this is a crucial difference between East and West in matters 
defining democracy. We say to these German governments that if thi 
want a real democratic government, then those who exercise politi 
power are obliged to renew their mandates regularly by references 
the people; that popular elections must be conducted under competit: 
conditions in which not less than two effectively competing politi} 
parties submit their programs; and that political parties are democra| 
in the sense of being voluntary associations which do not req 
previous registration with the state before they begin to operate. 


Mr. McKeon: This excursion into history and this list of the req 
ments which the Western democracies would put on the term “dem 
racy” is an indication of the difficulty which we face. We all agree 
democracy is the form of social and political organization; but, when | 
in the West list these requirements, it is well to bear in mind that St 
in his speech on the new constitution, specifically insisted that a plur 
of parties is not necessary. We in Russia, he said, have one party int 
Soviet Union, because there is not a plurality of classes. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. Stalin went straight on from the quotation wh 
Wirth cited—straight from saying that he had a democratic syst 
direct, always directly, to this point: That only one party should exis 
the Soviet Union; that only one party was necessary; and, in fact ( 
can understand dios that he is very proud about that. 


Mr. McKeon: The meaning of democracy is a problem not only of f 
difference in the consideration of political parties—whether one or mai 
would be essential to democracy—but let us take another idea. Let 
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npare the idea of attitude toward the expression of opinions. In the 
est, tolerance means permission for any person to have any opinion, 
wever dissentient, even contrary, to democracy. That, in the East, is 
ked upon as a weakness and, therefore, a lack of faith in democracy 
d even possible fascism. 


Mr. Wirt: Then that would mean, on the one hand, that if you 
press anti-democratic views, you are called a Fascist in democracies; 
d, on the other hand, if you fail to suppress these anti-democratic 
ws, you are also called a Fascist. This contradiction in the problem of 
erance represents two interpretations of the meaning of democracy. 


Mr. McKeon: Yes. We look upon the suppression of opinions as being 
art of the totalitarian or police state; the Russians look upon failure 
suppress such opinions as Fascist. 

3ut it would be well, I think, to pause here. We have been talking 
gut these differences of ideas, this difference of ideologies. What is 
» significance of it? Is this just an academic dictinction? Are we talk- 
y about words? Does it have any bearing on the crisis of the world 
lay—any practical or political application? 


Mr. Finer: To my mind this has two important applications: In the 
st place, to understand what is in the background of the other man’s 
nd is most important in the course of diplomatic negotiation. The 
‘in safeguard that we want is not to be disillusioned when we have 
ide an engagement for the long run. And the second thing is: What is 
- relationship between the internal form of government in the state 
d its capacity for the peaceful relationships with the rest of the world? 


Mr. Wirt: I should like to look at it somewhat differently from the 
y in which Finer has just expressed the significance. It seems to me 
it to a lot of people it does not make very much difference what the 
ellectuals are talking about; but, nevertheless, these ideas about which 
yy talk are the weapons through which wars are fought and peace 
nade. 

Jere I would like to emphasize what one of your distinguished col- 
gues, John Dewey, another American philosopher, said: “We need 
> world of intelligence and understanding if we are to obtain one 
rid in the other forms of human activity.” And, therefore, it does make 
ne difference whether we are on one side or on the other side of these 
as. If these ideas harden on both sides, the differences become pro- 
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nounced, and conflict is more likely to occur. If the ideas soften and cai 
merge, then perhaps understanding takes place. 

I should like to suggest that probably here in the case of democracy 
are dealing with a kind of instance where, when everybody is in fashi 
nobody is in fashion. When everybody uses the word “democracy,” 
must look into the content of the word to see the differences. In ot 
words, ideological conflict is now within democracy rather than betw 
democracy, on the one hand, and some other form of social and politica 
organization, on the other. 


Mr. Finer: It might be put in that form. Then we still have to discu 
what it is that divides democrats. Why are not all democrats unite 


Mr. McKeon: This formulation of the problem is directly in line wit 
what the experts in Paris said eight days ago when they went over th} 
long list of questionnaires. In other words, in one sense, our problem | 
now clearer than at other times in history. Now we are all aiming at 
democratic idea and a democratic ideal as opposed to the twenties, wh 
there were anti-democrats to oppose us. But that also makes the proble 
more difficult, because now one must differentiate kinds of democra 
ways of achieving the purposes of the people and the participation 
the people. 


Mr. Wirtu: Does that not mean that we not only have to look at tk 
definitions of the word which, of course, are important for scholars a 
are important for public opinion, but we also have to look at the practi 
which go with the definition? In other words, I would feel that i 
America, as elsewhere, we can see whether we mean democracy or ni 
by what we do about labor relations, about housing, about health, abou 
race relations, and about civil rights. These are the tests of whether wy 
mean what we say. 


Mr. McKeon: I would put it, well, in a slightly different way, if na 
more strongly—namely, that the ideological conflict is not merely a con 
flict of words; it is a conflict of the actions which we take and the idea’ 
we have as well. There is no way of separating the solution of the mate 
rial or economic problem from our ideas, because the way in which om 
reforms the situation of any part of the world, the lot of the people any 
where, or the relations of the people, is by means of a scheme which on 
expresses by ideas; and, therefore, the ideological conflict is in pak 
words; it is in part facts; it is in part action. 
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Vin. Finer: We have to be very careful that we do not mislead our- 
ves by an incantation, chanting the same words and meaning some- 
ng very, very different by it. 


Mr. Wirt: But it is, I think, true that there is a genuine difference be- 
een the Russians’ and our view of democracy. Perhaps just looking at it 
her superficially, certainly one difference would be that we attach much 
re significance to personal liberty, freedom of expression, freedom of 
ociation, and protection under the law and the Constitution; and they 
ach much more significance to social and economic well-being. 


Mr. Finer: The difference goes much deeper than that. The essential 
ference is the extent and the machinery of participation of the people 
smselves in deciding what their welfare, their liberty, and the rest 
all be. It would seem to me that democracy must mean what the origin 
the word makes it mean—it is government by the people. We have the 
ncolnian phrase—“government by the people, for the people” (“of the 
ople” we can regard as just a hostage to rhythm). “For the people” is 
vided by the Russians. That is all right, and I agree, but “by the 
ople” seems to me to be the real guarantee of any progress, econom- 
lly or otherwise, to which any people can look forward. 


Mr. McKeon: You have a statement of opposition between the two 
sremes of doctrine—the emphasis upon social and economic democ- 
y, which the Russians are making, and the emphasis upon political 
mocracy, which, Finer, you state so eloquently in the name of the 
estern democracies. 
But that is exactly our problem. It is a problem which we have been 
pating for the whole nineteenth century, for the whole twentieth cen- 
‘y. Democracy is the rule of the people in its own interest. But who are 
» people? How do they rule? What are the devices? How can we 
fe our faith the political rights or a way of securing social and 
nomic equality? How shall we answer the Russians who speak of 
se vast regions of the world—China, India, as well as Russia—where 
ne measure of security, of economic and social equality, is essential 
‘ore people can enter into the participation in civil rights? 


Mr. Finer: Those unfortunate peoples themselves would say that, 
til they got their political emancipation, they never would be able in 
sir own definition to make progress in the way that they want. To me, 
srefore, the political contribution—that is to say, free competitive 
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parties, freedom of association, and an elected and disciplined legislat 
and executive—is primary in all political and economic advance: 


Mr. Wirtu: But I wonder whether these dependent and somewh 
underdeveloped peoples in the world, such as those of China and ¢ 
India and of the Pacific and of Africa, are going to regard these promis 
which you are just stating, Finer, as genuine as the promises for breat 
the promises for security, the promises for social and economic wek 
being. I think that here we have let loose in the name of this ters 
“democracy” a virus in the world—that is perhaps not the proper won 
for it—but an idea which is capturing people by the millions and 
hundreds of millions, and it is now a struggle for the adherence and 


or to our way of life? It seems to me that that problem is implicit in thf 
conference that you attended, McKeon. 


Mr. McKeon: I think that the emphasis which you put is a good on} 


it is the intermediate regions, it is the underprivileged peoples, it is 
people in the devastated countries of Europe and of Asia, who are deciai 
ing. It is also intermediate in the sense that there are many forms 4 
ideas which come together and mingle, and that is part of the democrat 
process—the impinging of idea on idea, the testing of ideas. 


Mr. Finer: I still, however, to make my own position clear, woul} 
have to keep my eye on the ball—namely, that the two protagonists j 
the world today are these great republics—the peoples’ democratic socia 
ist republic and the republic of the United States. They are either th 
fomenters of war, or they are the pillars of peace. So long as they diffé 
so markedly not on the very ultimate ideal but on the machinery where 
by the ideals of justice, liberty, and economic welfare are to be obtaineg 
so long must there be some friction in the world which, of course, I reall 


deplore. 


Mr. Wirtn: But the test of all of this, it seems to me, will come if th 
differences between these two social and economic and political system 
can be adjusted through nonviolent means. If we can accept that value 
part of the principles and the operations of democracy, I think that w 
have made some gain. In other words, both internally and externally, : 
is a question of resorting to the device of counting noses rather thé 
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aking heads to settle differences of interest and differences of opinion. 


Mr. Fiver: That is how I would like it to be. But, you see, even 
mocracy has a police force; even democracy uses some coercion at 
me, however kindly it may be. And when the votes are all counted, the 
es in fact sometimes vote for the exercise of some coercion. 


Mr. McKeon: It is well, I think, to emphasize the place that the ideo- 
ical conflict holds in the present situation. There is a tendency for the 
wer conflict, the political situation, to split the world into two incon- 
ent parts with different ideologies. The differences of ideologies may 
ten that conflict; otherwise, they will add danger to it. 


Mir. WirtH: But it would be well for all of us to remember—the Rus- 
ns as well as ourselves—that this idea of democracy is as yet an un- 
ished business and that each generation will add to it new content and 
w meaning in the light of the problems that people face. 


Vin. Finer: I am most favorable to all discussions of this kind toward 
rification. But I believe that there are distinct differences between the 
putants and that they mean much to mankind’s happiness. I believe 
t Western democracy is the greatest single advance in mankind’s his- 
y, and I want no obscurity or confusion about this. 

Mr. Wirtu: Clarification there would mean that we would lower sus- 
ion and abolish misunderstanding. 


Ar. Finer: I quite agree, though I must say again that I look with a 
le reserve on the agreement registered in the UNESCO declaration. 


fir. McKeon: The ideological conflict which we have been discussing 
ay is one in which we are all involved, it appears, even in our own 
cussion. But it is clear, from what we have said, that it is not merely 
erbal or terminological dispute; it is a dispute which involves the 
rpretations of facts, the interpretations of the motives of other people, 
| it has immense practical applications. The statesmen and the diplo- 
ts who enter into debate at present are talking this language, using 
se terms. If we can clarify the terms, the issues will be clearer and the 
picions and the hatreds will be somewhat relaxed. 

-is, I think, interesting in particular to emphasize what UNESCO is 
ng and to point to the difference between the atmosphere in which 
slars come together to examine basic ideas which have practical and 
tical importance as opposed to the mere political disputes which lead 
‘ely to victory of one side or the other. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF 
CURRENT IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICTS* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE peoples of the world, laymen no less than experts, have never bee; 
more conscious of conflicts of convictions than in the years after ti 
Second World War. 
Ideological conflicts are present everywhere, between nations, withi 
nations, between minds, within minds. : 
Few words have played a greater réle in these conflicts than the wor} 
“democracy.” What does it mean, connote, imply? Does it cover one anf 
the same meaning to all and everybody, or is it just used to express wha 
ever anybody thinks worth fighting for? 
It has been the common watchword in two World Wars. The victon 
of November 1918 was said to be the victory of democracy. The commo} 
aim of the Allied Powers in the Second World War, as formulated 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill at the Teheran Conference in Decembe 
1943, was the establishment of “a world family of democratic nations 
The declarations of Yalta in February and of Potsdam in August 194 
both stressed the same principle: the Great Powers announced thei 
intention of “meeting the political and economic problems of liberate 
Europe in accordance with democratic principles”; they made thes 
principles the basis of their joint policy in Germany. 
Did they mean the same by “democracy,” the same by “democrati¢y 
when they used these words in these declarations? Did they only agreé 
on the words, or did they agree on substance? . 
The events that have followed: the disagreements on elections i 
Eastern Europe, the disagreements on the “new type democracies,” th 
“people’s democracies” established in these countries, the general dis 
agreement within the United Nations Organization, have given amph 
evidence that the words did not connote any definite criteria that cowl) 
be agreed upon in cases of concrete application of the principles lai 
down in the declarations of the Great Powers. | 
The disagreements have given rise to long series of ideological cri 
cisms and counter-criticisms; to give instances of cruder arguments 
has, on the one hand, been claimed that “democracy” cannot thrit 


* This questionnaire was sent out with an accompanying letter from Julian Huxl 
Director-General of UNESCO, in November, 1948. 
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ere free scope is given to racial discrimination and exploitation of 
ing masses and colonial peoples, on the other, that “democracy” 
not exist where only one party takes part in elections and opposition 
ot tolerated. 

Nhat was the background of these violent disagreements? How were 
divergencies in usage and interpretation of the word “democracy” to 
clarified ? 

Che problem is one of vast implications. It is not just a question of 
minology. It has its background in contrasts of historical development, 
social conditions, of political patterning, of ideological structuration, 
public opinion formation, of education. It is deeply entangled in the 
mense cluster of problems raised by the impact of technology and 
lustrial civilization on the lives of the peoples of the world; it is part 
the general problem of world integration under conditions never 
ore experienced in the history of mankind. It is not only a problem of 
losophy, of the normative basis of the relations between the individual 
1 the State, it is a problem of war or peace. 

4 multitude of articles, pamphlets and books published in the years 
ce the end of the Second World War have attacked the problem. 
ilosophers, humanists, sociologists, political scientists, journalists and 
-esmen have tried to analyse the divergencies and discuss the causes 
1 responsibilities for the disagreements experienced in the concrete 
lications of principles once so heartily agreed upon. 

gut the problem has not yet been attacked on the international level 
hin the general framework of organized efforts towards international 
derstanding. 

t is the central aim of the enquiry launched by UNESCO to remedy 
; shortcoming, to organize philosophically detached debates between 
ions, between opposed ideological camps: to elucidate, through inter- 
ional exchanges of views, the divergencies of usage and interpretation, 
inalyse the normative foundations of these divergencies and to search 
potential sources of reconciliation. 

\t this stage, the enquiry will concentrate on four clusters of prob- 
1s which have seemed to be among the crucial ones in the contro- 
sies so far: 

‘irst, the general problem of the ambiguity and slogan-like character 
he word “democracy”: are there divergent concepts covered by the 
rd, what are the criteria of misuse, what historical basis is there for 
pting one usage as the correct one and rejecting others? 
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Second, the general problem of the relations between “formal” demog| 
racy as an exclusively political concept and “real” democracy as a broai 
social and political concept; does “democracy” connote universal 
equal suffrage rights only, or does it even connote other rights to 7 | 
ity—educational, economic ones? 

Third, the problem of tolerance, of the right of opposition: doe 
“democracy” connote the right of any group of any opinion whatsoeve 
to take part in political life and influence public opinion, or are ther 
limits to such rights, and what are these? Does “democracy” necessaril 
imply the existence of several parties? Does “democracy” imply the dut 
to fight any “anti-democratic” group? 

Fourth, the problem of the normative bases of the divergencies 0 
usage and interpretation manifest in current controversies: do the dive 
gencies reflect irreducible conflicts of value, or do they conceal deepe 
agreements and forces working towards reconciliation? ... | 

In the preparation of questions, the ensuing principles have guided th 
choice of procedure: (1) While pursuing the supreme aim laid down i 
its Constitution, UNESCO cannot manifest a preference for any parti 
ular set of controversial views held by representative groups in an 
Member State, but it can invite such groups to take up and co-opera 
in ideological enquiries under its auspices. UNESCO functions as 
clearing house of ideas, an international forum; it does not act as ai 
umpire. (2) The present invitation rests on the assumption that a 
possibilities of reconciliation should be discussed in an unbiased manne 
before a particular disagreement is judged basic and irreducible. (3) Th 
enquiry is conceived of as a philosophical analysis in so far as it is i 
tended to centre on the clarification of concepts and the formulation 
basic value judgments. 

Experts are invited to keep these principles in mind in considering th 
problems of this enquiry. It is UNESCO’s hope that they will, as far a) 
they think feasible, attempt to formulate their views and their judgment 
without abandoning the standards of preciseness and objectivity that ar’ 
fostered in their special fields of research. 


II. QUESTIONS 


A. AMBIGUITY AND MISUSE 


Voices of complaint on the looseness and vagueness of current use a 
the word “democracy” have been heard at least since the days of th 
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ench Revolution. But they did not rise to a storm of indignant protests 
til two disastrous World Wars, solemnly proclaimed to have been 
ight in the defence and for the victory of pemocracy but followed by 
lent disagreements on the meaning and application of that holy word, 
d opened the eyes of a wider public to the problems involved. 

l. To what extent will you agree that the word “democracy” is am- 
zuous? 

2. Could you quote evidence on this point? 

The largest part, however, of the indignation manifest in ideological 
mtroversies on the word “democracy” is focused, not on loose use but 
misuse. These complaints may be grouped in four classes: (a2) Com- 
uints that the word is used without any definite meaning at all, only 
‘ving as a catchword, a slogan expected to elicit positive attitudes to the 
oup using it, to its creed, to its policy; (2) complaints that the word is 
ed in divergent senses, with the result that people are being misled; 
) complaints that the word is used in new and illegitimate senses, 
‘ong and improper senses invented to steal adherents from groups that 
> using it in proper senses as the justified expression of their creed; 
) complaints that the word, though correctly defined and interpreted, 
mproperly applied to countries, to states that do not satisfy the require- 
ents implied in the definition. 

Taking these distinctions into account, would you let us have your 
inion on these points: 

3. On what conditions would you find it justified to charge any ideo- 
rical group with misuse of the word “democracy”? 


4. Is the word currently used in significations that you consider new in 
ation, e.g. to nineteenth century and pre-war usages? 

In general, what historical basis is there for recommending some 
ages, rejecting others? 

The opinion has become very widespread that there is no such thing 
“democracy” in general, but only a long series of “democracies,” dif- 
ing with different historical, social and psychological conditions: 
sre is Athenian democracy, Mediaeval democracy, Bourgeois democ- 
-y, Proletarian democracy, Soviet democracy, but no “general democ- 


” 
y. 
5. To what extent would you subscribe to this opinion? 
5. Do these various kinds of democracy have any common characteris- 


s and, if so, what? What makes them democracies? 
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Definitions and basic characterizations of “democracy” are often 
formulated in terms of lofty ideals rather than in terms of realized insti- 
tutional patterns. } 

Some of the violence of current discussions on “democracy” may stem 
from the widespread tendency to confuse ideals and actual conditions; 
the fight for the ideal is confused with the fight for the country or the 
state that is labelled “democratic.” 

7. To what extent would you think that this is a potential source of 
confusion making for an increase in the violence of controversies? 


B. SOCIAL VERSUS POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


Abraham Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg phrase “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” has often been taken as a point of 
departure for clarifications of the essential criteria of “democracy”; the 
preposition of indicating the obedience of the people to the government, 
the preposition by indicating the active participation of the people in the 
formation of the decisions taken by the government, and the preposition 
for indicating the value of these decisions for the general welfare of 
the people. 

8. How far do these formulations correspond to your own interpreta- 
tion of the Lincoln formula? 

9. Do ail the three propositions state necessary criteria for anything 
to be called “democratic”? 

The relations between the prepositions by and for have furnished the 
basis for violent discussions. 

Thus it is a widespread opinion that the opposition between the 
Eastern and the Western conceptions of “democracy” is largely due to a 
difference in emphasis on these prepositions. The British philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell, to take an example, thinks that the contrast boils down 
to this: “The Anglo-Saxon definition of ‘democracy’ is that it consists in 
the rule of the majority; the Russian view is that it consists in the 
interests of the majority, these interests being determined in accordance 
with Marxist political philosophy” (What Is Democracy? [London, 
1946], p. 14). 

10. To what extent do you find this opinion on the nature of the 
opposition between the two conceptions borne out by the facts? 

The problem set by the relation between by and for can be broken 


down into a set of sub-problems that are not always kept apart in current 
controversies: 
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11. There is the terminological problem: should “democracy” be used 
to cover a narrow concept, a political concept designating methods of 
decision-making, or should it be used to cover a broad concept, a socio- 
political concept designating conditions and methods as well as results 
of decision-making? 


12. There is the psychological and sociological problem: can a “democ- 
racy” in the narrow sense fulfil any of the requirements it involves if 
nothing is done to make it “democratic” in the broad sense? 


13. There is the political problem, the problem of priorities, of rela- 
tions between means and ends: is “political democracy” the best means 
to achieve the goal of “social democracy”? Is “social democracy” the best 
faeans to achieve the goal of “political democracy”? Is “political democ- 
racy” a means to any single goal at all? Are the two roncet at all related 
as means to ends? 


The opposition between a “narrow” political concept and a “broad” 
social concept of “democracy” became acute for the first time in the 1848 
crisis in Western Europe. The problems raised might be said to focus on 
the social and economic implications of the introduction of universal 
suffrage. Socialists and Communists conceived of “democracy” as logical- 
ly and necessarily implying the extension of the equality of rights from 
the political to the social and economic field, i.e. the abolition of privi- 
leges, the reduction of class distinctions, and even the socialization of 
the means of production. The reaction among Liberals and Conserva- 
tives was to a large extent a terminological one; they made efforts to 
prove that the term “democracy” was exclusively a political one with no 
necessary implications whatever in the social and economic field. In a 
famous speech in the Assemblée constituante on 12 September 1848, 
Alexis de Tocqueville gave vent to this line of opinion in these words: 


“No, gentlemen, democracy and socialism are not necessarily inter- 
connected. They are not only different, they are opposed. Are you per- 
chance trying to tell me that democracy consists in the creation of a more 
vexatious, more meddlesome and more restrictive form of government 
than any other, with the sole difference that you let the people elect it 
and make it act in the name of the people? But then what would you 
have done but confer on tyranny an air of legality which it did not 
possess and ensure for it the force and independence it lacked. Democ- 
racy extends the sphere of individual independence, socialism contracts 
it. Democracy gives to every man his full value, socialism makes of 
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every man an agent, an instrument, a cipher. Democracy and socialism 
are linked only by the word “equality”; but note the difference: Democ- 
racy wants equality in freedom, socialism wants equality in constraint 
and enslavement.” 


14, Could you contribute to a broader outline of the historical develop- 
ment of those opposed conceptions of “democracy”? 


15. To what extent and in which senses of the words involved would 
you hold any of Tocqueville’s arguments valid for the situation in 
our time? 

The distinction stressed by Tocqueville has been vigorously carried 
through in a long series of Western treatises on political philosophy and 
political science. In his classical work on Modern Democracies, the late 
Lord Bryce stated his position in the following way: 

“~.. Democracy—which is merely a form of government, not a con- 
sideration of the purposes to which government may be turned—has 
nothing to do with, economic equality, which might exist under any 
form of government, and might possibly work more smoothly under 
some other form. ... Political equality can exist either along with or apart 
from equality in property” (Modern Democracies { London, 1929], I, 76). 


16. To what extent do you consider the strict distinction between the 
concept “method of decision-making” and the concept “contents of deci- 
sion made” a justified and fruitful one? 

What arguments would you think valid for supporting the tendency 
to reserve the word “democracy” for the method of decision-making, 
thus rejecting it as a broader term comprehending the conditions, the 
methods and the contents of the decision-making? 


The attacks upon this line of arguing have not lagged behind in 


violence. 


The “formal” concept of democracy has been the subject of caustic 
analyses by Socialists and Communists, by Anarchists and Syndicalists. 
One of the most outstanding of these attacks was that launched by Lenin 
in the State and Revolution. 

“In capitalist society, under the conditions most favourable to its de- 
velopment, we have more or less complete democracy in the democratic 
republic. But this democracy is always restricted by the narrow frame- 
work of capitalist exploitations, and consequently always remains, in 
reality, a democracy for the minority, only for the possessing classes, only 
for the rich. Freedom in capitalist society always remains about the same 
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as it was in the ancient Greek republics: freedom for the slave owners. 
Owing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation, the modern wage- 
slaves are also so crushed by want and poverty that ‘they cannot be 
bothered with politics’; in the ordinary peaceful course of events the 
majority of the population is debarred from participating in social and 
political life” (Essentials of Lenin [London, 1947], II, 200). 

Quite along the same line is Stalin’s comparison of bourgeois and 
communist democracy in his speech on the Draft Constitution in 1936: 

“They talk of democracy. But what is democracy? Democracy in 
capitalist countries, where there are antagonistic classes, is, in the last 
analysis, democracy for the strong, democracy for the propertied minor- 
ity. In the U.S.S.R., on the contrary, democracy is democracy for the 
working people, i.e, democracy for all” (Leninism [London, 1946], 
p. 579). 

17. What are, in your view, the crucial differences between the line of 
argumentation taken by Tocqueville and Bryce and the line taken by 
Lenin and Stalin? Do Tocqueville and Lenin disagree on the relation 
between “democracy” and “liberty”; if so, of what nature is their dis- 
agreement? 


18. To what extent would you say that these differences are of a termi- 
nological nature? 

It has been maintained that the gist of the matter lies in disagree- 
ments on the measurement of interests: 


19. What criteria are to be postulated as essential to any method of 
political decision-making which is to give a “full and equal” expression 
to the “real interests” of each individual within the people? 

Are these criteria primarily political, social or economic? 

Take a fictive example like the following: 


20. Given a people of whom ninety per cent repeatedly vote for the 
continuation of the capitalist economic system in elections carried 
through under a minimum of direct opinion pressure, what should the 
government be called—“democratic” or not? But what if eighty per cent 
of these voters were kept in conditions of minimal intellectual independ- 
ence and no social and economic efforts were being made to reduce this 
percentage? Would their electoral expressions of their interests be on a 
level of “democratic equality” with those of the others? In general, how 
would you trace a line between “democratically justifiable” and “demo- 
cratically unjustifiable” processes of opinion-influencing? 
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Closely related to these problems are those raised by the impact of the 
principle of economic planning on political life. 


21. Do you think it possible to trace a line of demarcation between — 


“democratic” and “undemocratic” delegation of decision power? If so, 
would it be possible for you to give a precise formulation of the criteria 
of demarcation you think essential ? 


C. TOLERANCE AND TREASON 
Another crucial point in the controversy on “democracy” is the prob- 


lem of the rights of opposition to the existing government, of the tolera-_ 


tion of opinions divergent from or contrary to those of the groups that 
have the decisive influence on policy-making. 

Analysing the general opposition between the two conceptions of 
democracy, the English political scientist, Edward Hallett Carr arrives at 
the following conclusion on this point: 

“The question posed by the recent impact of Soviet democracy on the 
west is whether that toleration of dissentient opinions which is declared 
to be the essence of democracy means toleration of all dissentient opin- 
ions, even of those hostile to democracy, or whether it means toleration 
of dissentient opinions on specific issues among those who accept the 
fundamentals of democracy. This is not an academic question, and it 
has not yet been answered by the spokesmen of western democracy. 
Neither of the alternative answers is free from difficulty” (The Soviet 
Impact on the Western World [London, 1946], p. 14). 

22. Along what lines would you think it possible to solve this prob- 
lem? 


23. Under what peace-time conditions, if any, would you consider it 
consistent with democratic government to repress propaganda advocat- 


ing a change of the form of government? Is the kind of change advo- 


cated relevant to the question of repression ? 


24. If you agree that there are kinds of political propaganda that 
ought not to be tolerated within a democracy, according to what criteria 
of “democratic” decision-making would you find justification for deci- 
sions on the limitation of “democratic” tolerance? In general, does 
“democracy,” even if conceived of primarily as a method of decision- 
making, necessarily imply any restrictions upon the kinds of contents 
that the decisions, individual or collective, can have? Does “democracy” 
presuppose general agreement on fundamental, indisputable principles 
within the groups it is applied in; if so, what are these? 
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Discussion of the tolerance question has in recent years taken more 
concrete forms in controversies over One-Party versus Many-Party sys- 
‘tems. The question has a multitude of aspects; what interests us is the 
point of principle: in what relation do Many-Party versus One-Party sys- 
tems—as they are intended to work—stand to concepts of “Democracy”? 
_ 25. What kinds, if any, of One-Party system do you consider com- 
patible with a democratic form of government? 

Some thinkers have tended to defend Many-Party systems as expres- 
‘sions of the philosophical attitude that no opinion is infallible, that no 
group has any self-evident right to claim universal allegiance to its po- 
litical creed: “Scepticism is part of our faith” (D. W. Brogan, What Is 
Democracy? [London, 1946], p. 17). 


26. To what extent would you think this philosophical principle a 
necessary basis for “democracy” in the sense you would use the term? 

This view has often been attacked as testifying to a lack of faith in 
the cause of democracy, a defeatist attitude to movements hostile to 
democracy. 

27. To what extent, if any, do you think that tolerance of anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda reflects the presence or absence of firm convictions on 
the principles of democracy? 


D. DOES THE CONFLICT INVOLVE IRREDUCIBLE VALUE-JUDGMENTS? 

Contemporary ideological argumentation proceeds largely in terms 
of what democracy is and is not. But if it is held, as is common among 
experts as well as laymen, that “democracy” is an honorific word, the 
assertions about what democracy is may in many cases be translated into 
appeals stating what ought to be and assertions about what it is not, into 
negative value judgments. Thus we are led from the consideration of 
terminological niceties to questions of what ought to be, questions which 
presumably are in part responsible for the fierceness of the conflicts. 

If this is the case, the problem must be raised—which are the divergen- 
cies and how deep are they? 

Considering the vast differences in immediate tasks calling for con- 
certed action in different countries and under different historical condi- 
tions, and considering that each set of conditions is more or less trivial 
and consequently unformulated where they prevail, it must be expected 
that the verbalized ideological patterns, as seen from a planetary point 
of view, will primarily mirror local cravings and therefore may not be 
symptoms of basic differences in valuation. 
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The guiding idea of the following questions is to judge the extent and 
intensity of those disagreements on values which are implicit in the | 
discussions on democracy. The seriousness of the disagreements might 
be measured in terms of the rank which the controversial values have 
within hierarchies of values of disputing groups or nations. To take an 
example: 

28. Do the disagreements between those advocating repression and 
those advocating tolerance of Fascist propaganda touch basic moral 
evaluations of both groups, one group or none of the groups? 

Is the disagreement one concerning the best means to realize the com- 
mon goal of stabilizing democratic government? Or is the tolerance or 
absence of tolerance in this case a matter of principle, independent of its 
consequences in relation to long-run stability or even in relation to any 
ulterior purpose? Just where lies the disagreement? 

Answers to questions like these are highly relevant to the prospects of 
assuaging ideological controversies. If a verbal conflict is a symptom of a 
conflict of basic norms, it must be assumed to be held in a highly stable 
and tenacious manner. Efforts at reconciliation will in that case be 
viewed as the betrayal of what is sacred and beyond dispute. 

Or the conflict may be a symptom of diverging instrumental values, 
divergent opinions on the means to reach a common goal—a divergence 
likely to diminish or disappear in the course of human experience. 

Verbal disagreement on values may be due not to contrary, but to 
complementary evaluations. The disagreement may be due to differences 
in priorities, in plans of social and political action which all tend towards 
compatible goals but along different, historically and geographically, 
determined roads. 

To make it more clear what kind of explicit or implicit doctrines we 
would like to have your opinion on, a quotation from Lenin is taken 
as an example: 

“We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the state, i.e. all 
organized and systematic violence, all use of violence against man in 
general. We do not expect the advent of an order of society in which 
the principle of the subordination of the minority to the majority will 
not be observed. But in striving for Socialism we are convinced that it 
will develop into Communism and, hence, that the need for violence 
against people in general, the need for the subjection of one man to 
another, will vanish, since people will become accustomed to observing 
the elementary conditions of social life without force and without sub- 
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ordination” (“The State and Revolution,” in The Essentials of Lenin 


[London, 1946], II, 197). 


29. Is there any incompatibility between the ultimate political aim 
described by Lenin and the aims proclaimed by other ideologists to be 
of ultimate or intrinsic value? 


30. Of what nature, terminological, factual or normative, is the dis- 
agreement between ideologists stressing the priority of “political de- 
mocracy” as a means to realize “social democracy” and ideologists advo- 
cating “social democracy” as a means to realize “political democracy”? 

In general, to what degree are the contemporary ideological contro- 
versies concerned with valuations which on closer analysis can be shown 
to be mainly instrumental or dependent on passing historical conditions, 
and to what degree with values that prove to be fundamental and in- 
trinsic? 


A DECLARATION BY THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS BROUGHT 
TOGETHER BY UNESCO TO CONSIDER THE CAUSES OF 
AMBIGUITY AND CONFUSION IN THE PRESENT USE OF 
THE TERM “DEMOCRACY” AND THEIR ROLE IN POLITICAL 
DISPUTES TODAY, MAY 7, 1949 


DURING the period between the two world wars the use of propaganda 
in stimulating and inciting social and political action assumed crucial 
importance. Improvements in means of mass communication have in- 
creasingly made the wide-spread discussion of policies and ideas an influ- 
ential factor, or at least an element to be considered, in national govern- 
ment and social change as well as in international negotiations. These 
changes have been accompanied by a radical alteration in the manner 
in which international diplomacy is conducted. Polemics among nations 
and criticisms of situations and doctrines frequently assume a sharpness 
of tone more appropriate to the hostilities of war than to the negotiations 
of peace. Statements of political oppositions on particular points of policy 
or action are supported by appeal to opposed theories of social good and 
opposed systems of political organization, by reference to opposed inter- 
pretations of fact, and by use of opposed meanings of words. This meet- 
ing of experts, brought together from various countries to discuss the 
bases of the ideological conflicts which surround the term democracy, 
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is merely one of innumerable indications both of the need widely felt to 
study the nature of language in order to clarify communication and state- 
ment, and also of the new interest in re-examining the commitments and 
the instruments of democracy. Although we differ in the manner in 
which we would develop and implement the statement of fundamental 
agreement which follows, we are in accord on the possibility of substan- 
tial contributions to the solution of practical problems from the analysis 
of ideological conflicts. 
We agree to the following propositions: 


1. In spite of the violence of conflict concerning basic social and po- 
litical ideas and concerning means of international cooperation, there 
are abundant indications of fundamental agreements. The agreements 
in statement of purpose and in aspiration appear in a controversial con- 
text of contradictory interpretations of the intentions that motivate the 
statement or of facts that seem to belie them. The agreements are them- 
selves involved in the ideological conflict. Yet the unanimity which ap- 
pears in the statements of aims is an impressive fact. For the first time 
in the history of the world, no doctrines are advanced as anti-democratic. 
The accusation of anti-democratic action or attitude is frequently di- 
rected against others, but practical politicians and political theorists agree 
in stressing the democratic element in the institutions they defend and 
theories they advocate. This acceptance of democracy as the highest form 
of political or social organization is the sign of a basic agreement in the 
ultimate aims of modern social and political institutions—an agreement 
that the participation of the people and the interests of the people are 
essential elements in good government and in the social relations which 
make good government possible. 


2. This common basis in the ultimate aims of all varieties of democra- 
cies is closely connected with the history of their common traditions. 
Even the most sharply contrasted forms of democracy share a common 
tradition of humanism. The various forms of collectivism as well as the 
forms of liberal democratic institutions derive from the Christian tra- 
dition and the American and French revolutions. They seek justice, 
equality, liberty, liberation of man for the development of his faculties, 
equal access to the advantages of the progress of civilization and free 
participation in public functions. All peoples who aspire to free and 
democratic forms of common life have joined themselves to the same 
tradition in the ends they profess. No great nation professes a doctrine 
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f the superior worth of one race or the priority of the state to the indi- 


ridual. 


3. These basic agreements in statement are overlain with a great com- 
lexity of disagreements. There are many differences in the interpre- 
ation of democracy, freedom, and justice, some of them so extreme that 
iction in accordance with one interpretation must seem to those who do 
jot share that interpretation to be examples of the contraries of what 
hey profess to be. There are therefore accusations of anti-democratic 
action and attitude, even though there are no defenders of anti-demo- 
sratic institutions. Both sides in the mounting political dispute find good 
reason to suspect cynical bad faith and misrepresentation in the state- 
ments and actions of others. Both sides profess good reasons to believe 
hat the conditions essential to democracy in the one sense are incom- 
datible with democracy in the other. 


4. Power rivalries tend to sharpen the ideological conflict into two 
ypposed positions and to conceal the great variety of theories and par- 
ies. The ideological positions vary in manner of approach as well as in 
legree within a single approach and in basic principles as well as in 
nterpretation of common positions. They include the numerous radical 
ind socialist movements short of communism as well as the numerous 
iberal and conservative movements short of laissez-faire free enterprise. 
[hey include the partially formulated or adapted statements of the aspi- 
ations of dependent people and inhabitants of under-developed regions 
f the world. This richness of ideological variety may contribute to the 
esolution of power rivalries. If it is not preserved and understood, the 
positions of power will reduce the discussion of issues to the opposition 
sf two ideologies. 


5. The fact that the word democracy is used both in a political and 
Iso in a social and economic sense is a fertile source of ideological con- 
roversies. The propriety of one or the other usage may be questioned, 
r if both meanings are granted the relation of the two sorts of democ- 
acy may be disputed. The dispute is the more acrimonious since, despite 
mbiguities of terms, the effects on political institutions of measures 
lirected to securing social and economic equality and the effects of po- 
‘tical actions on social and economic relations are apparent in the lives 
f all men. 


6. Discussion and clarification of ideas is an important means for pro- 
noting cooperation and common action. On the other hand, discussions 
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of differences which might have been resolved by agreement on a com- 
mon course, or on mutually compatible courses, of action may be ren- 
dered more difficult when the initial differences are given foundations 
in opposed sets of principles. The acrimony of theological disputes in 
the past and the manner in which they eventually ceased to disturb the 
public peace, usually without having been resolved, afford illustration of 
the fashion in which the lines of ideological opposition harden and dis- 
appear. To point out the danger of such ideological oppositions is not 
to depreciate the importance of ideas or to ignore the grave differences 
in practical action to which they lead. On the contrary, analysis of the 
sources and devices of the ideological conflict may serve to clarify ideas 
and to open the possibility of common or at least consistent action. 

7. Ideological conflicts are based, in part, on devices calculated to ren- 
der the antagonistic positions incompatible or incommensurable. One 
such device, commonly used, is to treat the statement of ideal as descrip- 
tion of fact and to present reports of actual situations as if they were the 
ideal intended. Democrats who are communists will set forth violations 
of civil liberties and economic and social inequities in contrast to the 
ideal of socialist democracy. Democrats who are liberals will present the 
restrictions and controls of opinion, statement, and movement and the 
continuing economic and social inequalities and problems in contrast to 
the traditional ideas of liberal democracy. To the communist, toleration 
of dissentient opinions, inimical to democracy, is weakness or latent fas- 
cism; to the liberal, suppression of opinions is the mark of totalitarianism 
and potential fascism. Understanding is impossible unless alleged facts 
are treated as facts and contrasted with facts, and unless ideals and theo- 
ries are treated as aspirations and contrasted with other expressions of 
purpose and intention. 

8. The ideological conflict reflects more than only differences of verbal 
usage and terminology. It affects the statement of fact, since what is rele- 
vant to one conception of democracy is unimportant in another, and the 
description of the same situation will therefore differ or even be opposed 
in reports couched in opposed ideologies. It affects the interpretation of 
intentions and motives, since obstinate adherence to statements which 
seem contradicted by facts can be accounted for only by negligent in- 
difference or a purpose to deceive. It affects the statement of ideal, since 
agreement concerning justice, liberty, equality becomes meaningless if 
different significances are attached to those terms and conflicting means 
are recommended to achieve them. 
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9. In the ideological conflict, words, facts, intentions, and theories are 

involved in uncertainty and confusion. Clarity cannot be achieved in 
statement by appeal to facts, if the interpretation of facts is affected by 
the statement. Confidence cannot be felt in expressions of intention, if 
the action which carries out the intention is contrary to what was antici- 
pated. Common purposes cannot be pursued if there is no common 
understanding of what is in fact the case, of what problems are pre- 
sented in the situation, and of what solutions are desirable. 


10. Clarification of the present-day ideological conflict and resolution 
of some of the ambiguities of opposition and debate, while important, 
is not in itself sufficient to insure peace. It will serve to separate the real 
issues from the problems which arise from confusions of statement. By 
isolating those problems it will simplify the total situation and permit 
the concentration of attention on practical issues and possible actions. 
Equally important is the effect that such clarification will have on the 
climate within which the discussion is carried on. When the opposite 
sides to a discussion understand each other, mutual confidence is possible. 
When understanding is absent, uncertainty and fear increase the tensions 
produced by the opposition. The clarification of ideas and statements will 
probably not lead to agreement in doctrine and ideal between the groups 
of powers at present opposed. Fortunately such doctrinal agreement is 
not necessary for common action. But clarity of statement will make 
understanding possible, and understanding is essential not only to such 
complete agreement, but also to cooperation in common actions agreed 
upon for different fundamental reasons as well as to the formulation of 
separate, but compatible, courses of action. 


11. The fact that the ideological conflict is not between two fixed and 
extreme views, as political conflicts tend to be, affords grounds for the 
expectation that the conflict of ideologies may be clarified. The effort to 
clarify the differences is therefore an appeal to world public opinion. 


12. The clarification of the issues will attenuate the effect on the gen- 
eral public of propaganda tending to incite to violence. Ideological con- 
flicts, in so far as they present the opposed position as based on bad faith, 
give the advantage of doing so with good conscience to those who wish 
to suppress ideological opposition by force. Clarification of issues should 
show that there may be ideological opposition without bad faith. 


13. We need to know more concerning the different ideologies of the 
world if the conflict which threatens to narrow to an opposition between 
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two ideologies is to be avoided. Ultimately the resolution of ideological 
conflicts depends on the free interchange of information, of cultural ma- 
terials, and of persons. The peoples of the world cannot understand each 
other in all the diversities of their cultural, social, and political lives or 
in all the varieties of their needs and aspirations, without freer and fuller 
contact with each other. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF FUNDAMENTAL 
CONCEPTS, PARIS, MAY 3-7, 1949 


THE committee of experts on the Philosophical Analysis of Funda- 
mental Concepts was convened to study and discuss the replies to the 
questionnaire concerning the variant meanings assigned to democracy 
in present-day oppositions and statements and, after study and dis- 
cussion, “to prepare a report synthesizing and interpreting the contri- 
butions to this inquiry” (Resolutions, 1948, 5.41) and to advise the 
Secretariat concerning “how the results of the inquiry may be given 
wide publicity” (5.42). Professor E. H. Carr was elected chairman, Pro- 
fessor C. Perelman vice-chairman, and Professor R. P. McKeon rap- 
porteur.... 


I. PROBLEMS PRESENTED IN THE OPPOSITION OF CONCEPTIONS AND DEMOCRACY 


The committee examined the replies to the questionnaire under four 
headings suggested by the four parts of the questionnaire: (A) the 
ambiguity of the word “democracy,” (B) the forms of democracy, (C) 
tolerance and treason and (D) democracy and judgments of value. 


A. The ambiguity of the word “democracy.”—The answers to the first 
seven questions of the questionnaire, concerning the ambiguity and mis- 
use of the word “democracy,” brought to light a basic ambiguity in the 
word “ambiguity.” Any generalization concerning the answers must 
therefore involve some interpretation and adjustment of meanings. It 
must also neglect the differences of the means suggested or advocated to 
remove the ambiguity. Nonetheless, the committee found general agree- 
ment on three important points. In the first place, the idea of democracy 
was considered ambiguous, and even those who thought that it was clear 
or capable of clarity, were obliged to admit a certain ambiguity in the 
varieties of usages in which the word is used or in the institutions or 
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devices employed to effect the ideal or in the cultural or historical cir- 
cumstances by which word, idea and practice are conditioned. In the 
second place, in spite of, and sometimes because of, the appeal to tra- 
ditional usages in the definition of the term, the criteria of abuses of the 
word were, for the most part, moral in character—such as the intention 
20 deceive or the probability that a given meaning would in given cir- 
cumstances deceive. Finally, the committee was struck by the fact that 
there were no replies adverse to democracy. Probably for the first time 
in history, “democracy” is claimed as the proper ideal description of all 
systems of political and social organization advocated by influential pro- 
ponents. 

The committee was convinced that the agreement on these points indi- 
cates important characteristics in the present ideologial conflict: (1) that 
the interests and participation of the people are prominent in all state- 
ments of the ideal of social and political relations, (2) that the ambigui- 
ties arise from conflicting conceptions of what interests can be achieved 
by participation of the people and what participation is practicable, (3) 
that the use and abuse of the term is conceived as a mode of argumen- 
tation in supporting or depreciating particular forms of democracy. 

B. The forms of democracy.—In one sense the agreement on a single 
term with at least some nucleus of common meaning holds forth some 
hope for the resolution of the ideological conflict. In another sense, the 
problem is rendered more acute and elusive by that agreement, since the 
oppositions in interpretation must be sought in the qualifications or the 
instrumentations of the basic idea of democracy. Forms of political and 
social organization that were sometimes contrasted to democracy are 
now conceived as instrumentalities of democracy, and the whole politi- 
cal and social debate now takes place between different forms of democ- 
racy. Moreover, that change has affected the manner in which the debate 
itself is conducted and the significance which is attached to ideological 
differences. If democracy is conceived primarily in terms of institutions 
designed to facilitate coming to agreement on a common course of action 
and carrying such decisions out, the adjustment of ideological differences 
is a means for the determination of values and itself an important value. 
If democracy is conceived primarily in terms of institutions designed to 
achieve the social and economic well-being, though not necessarily the 
immediate preference, of the people, the ideological conflict is an histori- 
cal fact and its resolution must be a consequence of social change. 

The replies to questions 8-21, on social versus political democracy, 
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illustrate the complexity of confusions—terminological, factual and theo- 
retic—involved in discussions of the relation of the social and the politi- 
cal elements of democracy. Nonetheless, three general points of agree- 
ment underlie the differences. In the first place, there is agreement that 
participation of the people is an essential part of the definition of demoe- 
racy, but there are sharp differences concerning the manner of partici- 
pation. In the second place, while there is general agreement that the 
word pemocaracy is used both in a political and social sense, some con- 
tributors hold that the term democracy is properly political and is applied 
only by analogy to social and economic conditions; others regard politi- 
cal democracy as prior in time to social democracy; others consider that 
there is and always has been a mutual relation and dependence between 
the two concepts. Finally, there is general agreement that democracy 
entails the real interests of the people, in some sense, and depends on the 
delegation of power but the details of the deviations of interpretations 
are indicated only sketchily in the replies. 

In the opinion of the Committee the most important aspect of the 
issue of political and social democracy in its present form is the question 
of the application of the political procedures of democracy to large scale 
social and economic planning. 

C. Tolerance and treason—The fundamental agreement which un- 
derlies the different conceptions of democracy and the different state- 
ments of the forms in which it may be realized concretely are reflected 
in the attitudes taken toward toleration of differences of opinion. There 
are fundamental differences in the views expressed or implied concern- 
ing the relation of expression of opinion to action and concerning the 
relation of civil liberties to social policy. These differences may be said 
to reflect the divergencies of interpretation of democracy and of the 
actions essential to its establishment and preservation. In the answers 
to questions 22-27, on tolerance and treason, general agreement was 
found on three points. In the first place, there was agreement that 
opinions as distinct from actions might or should be tolerated, but the 
differences in interpretation of that principle ranged all the way from 
answers which held that all expressions of opinion, even anti-democratic 
opinions, should be tolerated to answers which held that no valid dis- 
tinction can be drawn between expression of opinion and action and it 
is proper, therefore, or even imperative, to suppress any opinion danger- 
ous to democratic institutions. In the second place, there was general 
agreement that some expressions of opinion must under some circum- 
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ances be controlled, but the interpretations ranged from one extreme 
t which the control of expressions of opinion must be limited to times 
£.crisis or war, whatever the content of the expression, to the other 
xtreme at which statements endangering democracy, in whatever cir- 
umstances, and including even statements in the fields of science or art, 
aust be suppressed. Finally, there was agreement, even within these 
ivergent views, that the criterion of tolerance must be found in the 
ossible effect of expressions of opinion on the basic constitution of the 
tate and on the social order, but the conception of basic constitution, 
t one extreme, limited the conception of democracy to a method and 
rocedure of coming to decisions and executing them, joined to an atti- 
ude of skepticism with respect to any doctrine advanced for universal 
cceptance, while at the other extreme, the conception of democracy was 
hought to be inseparable from definite moral, social, economic or politi- 
al ideals. 

D. Democracy and judgments of value—Such agreements as can be 
ound in conceptions of the bearing of statements and actions on the 
oncrete realization of the ideals of democracy are thus diversified in 
nterpretation by fundamental differences in judgments of value or of 
racticability. The answers to questions 28-30, concerning the relation 
f the conflict to value judgments, reflected three different attitudes 
oward values and the means of their achievement by cooperative action. 
n the first place, many of the answers were based on a confidence that 
here is a fundamental agreement concerning ends underlying the most 
iverse political positions and theories today, but no agreement con- 
erning means. Most of the answers based on this conviction took the 
osition that the agreement on ends, in view of the differences concern- 
ag means, was not of much importance in practice. Some, however, 
onsidered the agreement concerning ends an important indication of 
he possibility of agreeing on means to those ends. In the second place, 
ome answers found in the differences in judgments of value an indi- 
ation of a basic difference of ends which makes discussion of means 
mbiguous until there is some common understanding of ends. A few 
f the answers took the position that a fundamental difference of social 
heories or even of ends is compatible with agreement concerning proxi- 
aate ends and cooperation in action to achieve them. In the third place, 
ome of the answers denied the validity of the distinction between the 
yeans and ends and argued that the basic differences were to be found in 
scial theory, philosophy of history, or conception of cultural relations. . . . 
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